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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



CAN THE BANKER HELP THE LIBRARIAN? 

By J. H. Puelicher, President, American Bankers Association. 



The intelligence test which accompanied 
the draft brought a shock to America. Justly 
proud of her fine schools, it was difficult to 
understand the illiteracy prevalent among her 
people. It aroused many to serious thought. 
It made many feel that they had not properly 
supported our systems of education. The ills 
of America were largely economic. The in- 
telligence test showed plainly the reason. 

The teacher and the banker had so often 
co-operated, the teacher on the platform of 
bankers' conventions and the banker in serv- 
ice on school boards, that the thought fol- 
lowing this revelation was a natural one — 
possibly the banker could further aid the 
teacher. 

The Committee on Public Education of the 
American Bankers Association considered 
with educators the feasibility of lectures by 
the banker based on his experience in the 
banking and economic field. Ten lectures 
were prepared to be delivered before the pu- 
pils of the seventh and eighth grades of the 
grammar school, the high school, the college 
and the university. 

It was argued that the bank is a quasi- 
public institution supervised by bank super- 
visors representing the public, on the theory 
that it should efficiently serve the public. That 
being the fact, it was but natural that the 
banker should be pressed into any additional 
service where knowledge of banks, banking 
and elementary economics was concerned. 

Libraries, like schools, are public institu- 
tions. If the service of the bank may be 
beneficially commanded on behalf of the 
schoolgoing student, it should likewise be 
commanded, if there are possibilities of serv- 
ice on behalf of the adult student. This seems 
altogether possible through the public library, 
another public educational institution. 

There is hardly a home today that does 
not send one or more of its members with 
frequent regularity to some bank. If each 



month short lists of books could be compiled 
by the librarian and left with the bank, the 
bank might distribute these among its de- 
positors. A list of the best books on na- 
tional and international affairs might be 
placed in the pass book of the advanced busi- 
ness man. A list of books concerning modern 
accountancy, business law and practice could 
be placed in the pass book of the accountant. 
A list of books dealing with composition and 
letter writing might be handed to the 
stenographer who makes the deposit for her 
firm; and at the savings window, where all 
types come to make their deposits, lists of 
books on literature could be distributed. At 
the end of each month lists of miscellaneous 
books might be enclosed with the monthly 
statement. 

This would cost the bank little effort. It 
would simply be extending one step further 
its service to the public. The slips would con- 
tain no mention of the bank. They would 
simply be a portion of ■ the catalog of the 
public library, bearing the name and address 
of the library and its branches. 

By this method there could readily be 
brought to the attention of people generally 
the desirability of reading good books and the 
pleasure and profit to be gained from read- 
ing good books. 



It is hard to overestimate the value to 
American life of this act of Franklin's in 
instituting the subscription library. Other 
libraries came into being all over the coun- 
try and general reading became quite the 
fashion. The common people, who in many 
countries were ill-informed if not actually il- 
literate, were in America well-read and widely 
informed on many topics. . . . All who use 
libraries must ever hold Franklin's name in 
most grateful esteem. — Ward Macauley in 
the Detroit Saturday Night as reprinted in 
Publisher's Weekly, August 12, 1922. 



